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Some weeks ago when I received a letter from Mr. Applebaum suggesting that I should 
provide a paper for one of the sessions, I was at the same time a little proud and very 
afraid of it since my English looks much better on a paper than it seems to be when I speak 
it. My pride stimulated me to try the adventure, but I thought it prudent to choose very 
carefully the session which | thought to be the least dangerous. In Belgium there are sub- 
jects such as electronic music, for instance; touch on them, and you go in peril of your life. 
There seem to be only two very radical ways of looking at this matter: you are for it or 
against it. And so I made the greatest mistake of my life by choosing the subject ''The 
Composer and His Public". I made a mistake because I forgot one detail: the public. 


In the history of, let us say, these last fifty years, the public seems to be a factor which 
has lost all interest. In Belgium some years ago, the only active part that was left for them 
to play in musical life was strictly limited to paying their entrance fee. For the rest, the 
composer had decided once and for all that the public did not understand anything about any- 
thing. As a matter of fact, the public very soon reacted in the easiest way: they did not 
pay any more, and they deserted the concert halls. I fear our country is not the only one 
in which one modern work on a programme is sufficient to make the public decide they would 
rather go to a football match. And in only these last years, not only the organizers, but 
also the composers have discovered the necessity of finding a way of bridging the abyss 
between themselves and their public. 


However, before looking to see where we are to find this bridge or maybe these many 
bridges, there is a first fact to be considered. The question of the public is not the same 
in every country. There are even countries where there exists no such thing as a "public" 
problem, where almost every concert meets with crowded halls. (This is not the case in 
Belgium.) On the other hand conditions are very different concerning different forms of 
musical life. In the same way, the difficulties met by the opera are not the same as those 
met by the symphonic concert life, and it is evident everywhere that the question of the 
public is most acute in regard to chamber music. 


Lastly, it will be clear that my way of looking at the subject is influenced by the conditions 
existing in Belgium. Iam far from believing they are the best ones, and I am the first one 
to declare that in the Netherlands, for example, our neighbour country and a country with 
no greater possibilities than we have, concert life and, consequently, people's interest is 
much more highly developed than in Belgium. 








I should like to start with a very strange experiment we made in the last few years. When 
we heard the first results of concrete and electronic music, everyone was very interested in 
hearing it. Some people laughed; some others were enthusiastic, but they seldom were in- 
terested enoughtolisten again to the things they hadheardonce, The results remained rather 
stagnant, but all this changedthe day a ballet company had the idea of dancing to this music. 

At oncethese same works became tremendous successes, and everyone went to hear orto see 
them again and again. Only, as it is quite impossible to "dance" every concert, we are al- 
lowed to ask what will remain of this success once the dancers have gone. I hope this will 
be a matter to be discussed in another of our panel sessions. 


When looking upon the dreary reality that this or these musical works are not understood 
by the public, we often hear the composer put forward certain claims such as that the music 
of Wagner was not understood either when performed for the first times. Indeed, it takes a 
certain time for the public to become acquainted with new sounds, but we should not forget 
that these same works met with enormous success a short time after their first perform- 
ances, ‘Quite different are the present circumstances when we see some music of which I 
will be the first one to recognize the great value, that is still not understood thirty and more 
years after being written, and we know that in the meantime the possibilities of having it 
performed have increased enormously. 


We are allowed to ask if the only and real reason is to be found in the lack of interest of 
the public. In Belgium, and I believe, also in other countries, the organizers always try to 
find a way of interesting their public by explaining, and by commenting on music before the 
performances; I am sorry, but I do not believe very much inthis. I always have the impres- 
sion that people never listen to explanations; I do not either. They only wait politely until 
the explanations are over to get what they came for: the music itself. The more interested 
part of the public who wish to know more about it can only too easily find lots to read about 
everything they want to know. On the other hand, there is too much exaggeration. There are 
composers who spend more of their time explaining their music than writing it. I cannot 
help feeling that there must be something wrong with music that needs somuchexplanation. 
The greatest masterpieces of history always can do without it anyway. 





The worst'of all ways of explaining music is by giving a technical analysis of it. It only 
bores the public. People are not interested in knowing if a work is serial and if the series 
is standing on its head or lying on its side. It can be awfully interesting for the technicians 
themselves, but the public is only interested in the audible results, and if these are not suf- 
ficient to keep their attention, neither comments nor explanations will make them change 


their minds, 


Too little attention has been paid to the way in which radio and recordings of music have 
influenced the relation between music and listener. Radio and recordings have increased 
the possibilities of hearing music a thousand times, and thus created situations the results 
of which cannot yet be estimated. In one way, they have given to every public the possibility 
of getting acquainted with every kind of music, offering to every composer a chancehe never 
had before. On the other hand, we ought to be realistic and not forget that the listener has 
only to turn a knob not to hear anything any more. 


It may seem paradoxical at first sight to establish the idea that the endless possibilities of 
radio and recordings represent a great danger for concert life. One of the first results of 
the awful musical indigestion given throughout the day to the public is that real interest 
seems to be growing less and less. Not so long ago, an important fraction of the public 
found it perfectly natural to make an effort to go to a concert, but why should they trouble 
any more about concerts since it is sufficient to turn a knob of a radio to hear everything 
they want. There is certainly something wrong with the mere fact that one can hear the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven while peeling potatoes! 


There is still another probably greater danger in it. Through the grovying facility of hearing 
whatever he wants, the music lover has lost the need of making musichimself. Before, there 
were lots of them playing chamber music together; they often played very badly, but they played. 
And, above all, they formed a most interesting part of the concert public. Iam quite convinced 











that one of the first things to be done in order to form a new concert public is to teach people 
again the pleasure of playing music, to make the interest in amateurism grow again. Is it 
not evident that it is precisely chamber music that has lost the greatest part of its public? 


In Belgium there is almost no room left for chamber music. There are very few groups 
left playing chamber music either. There is no more chamber music while there is no 
public for it, and there is not a public while there are no more chamber concerts. Here, the 
matter has gone far beyond the mere fact of performing classical or modern music. Con- 
cerning chamber music, I fear it was, in the first place, the organizers who failed in their 
task. I am quite convinced that well-organized propaganda can greatly improve conditions 
and make chamber music live again, but this brings us to one of the greatest dangers of 
musical life, in general: musicians forget too easily that for most of the organizers con- 
certs are merely a matter of business, 


The organizers found a very fertile way of attracting the public's interest by means of compe- 
titions. In Belgium, the only concerts still really attracting people are the competition con- 
certs. However, here we might inquire into the type of public. I wonder if this can produce 
a really interesting and interested concert public. During the Queen Elisabeth Competitions, 
the concert hall of the Palais des Beaux-Arts in Brussels is indeed crowded every day but 
with quite a different public from the one we are accustomed to seeing at other concerts, I 
fear they go with exactly the same mentality as they would to a sports competition, or as a 
certain public which goes to the cinema not to see the film but only the star. 


In the meantime, the competitions have changed a great part of the atmosphere of musical 
life in Belgium. Younger soloists do not trouble any more about music. Alltheylive for is 
to study one or two successful concertos, some very acrobatic pieces, and to try togoas 
soon as possible to the Queen Elisabeth Competition. Their highest ideal seems to be to 
play the Toccata of Prokofieff even faster than their neighbour. They entirely forget that 
soloists have a duty too, and a very important one, to music. Some years ago, we hada 
finalist who played just one concerto. He had never learned another one, and after the compe- 
tition, wherever he went, people had to listen to the same thing everytime. It isreally in- 
structive to look at the programme of a competition; the whole of musical history seems to 
be reduced to half a dozen names. 


So in the end, everyone seems to be guilty in this very complex question of composer and 
public. It would take us a long time to study to what extent the composers themselves are 
guilty. The public has certainly lost its way in this gigantic chaos of the modern music of 
today. They can no longer follow the various different ways that the composers claim to be 
the only true one for the future of music. Composers who wish to continue writing in amore 
traditional way are regularly treated as old fashioned by the ultra-modernists who, intheir 
turn, are treated as mere makers of strange noises by the former. Both are wrong. The 
public concludes that composers are a very strange kind of people and loses its interest in 
the whole matter. We could paraphrase a great French statesman and say that music is too 
important a thing to be left only in the hands of musicians, 


Everybody is guilty of creating the abyss between the composer and his public. Whether we 
like it or not, we should not forget that people will never be interested in going to a concert 
to solve problems. There are too many problems in music nowadays. There are toomany 
composers more interested in the problem than in the result. People do notworry about 
problems. If they do not find music, they stay at home. And, whether welike it or not, in 
the end it is always the public who is going to be right. 


It was a very useful to dedicate a whole panel session to this problem, but the question is 
far too complicated to be limited to this one day, It is a matter which should always remain 
present in the mind of everyone who is interested in the future of music. 








THE TRAINING OF A COMPOSER 


by JEAN PAPINEAU-COUTURE 


From time immemorial the training of composers has been highly controverted. 


By applying the same criterion to all creative artists as to poets, the Latin saying ''Nascuntur 
poetae, fiunt oratores" has frequently been used by those who claim that acomposer does not 
need to learn but can rely solely on his natural gifts. 


Of course, no serious musician has ever entertained such theories, but the question never- 
theless arises as to exactly what the composer to be should learn under present-day conditions, 


Nearly all composers and composition teachers admit that the traditional tonal system, even 
in its most advanced developments, is nowadays all but obsolete. Does it therefore follow 
that the academic study of harmony, counterpoint, and fugue should be discarded? On the 
other hand, no other system presents such a universal character that it can replace the old 
standard system. In spite of the very widespread use of the terms 'dodecaphony" and "'seri- 
alism", they are used with such different meanings by various persons that there could 
hardly be found a better illustration of the Latin saying "tot capita, quot sensus", And I do 
not mean here minor differences in the interpretation of details nor a tendency to give 
greater prominence to one aspect rather than to another, but to actually essential differences 
pertaining to both the construction of the series and its subsequent manipulations, and evento 
the meaning and essence of the twelve-tone system and to the elements that canor must undergo 
a serial treatment. By the multiplicity of its interpretations, the serial dodecaphonic system 
is eminently unsuitable to form the basis of the training of the young composer, but naturally 
he must be familiar with it. 








It is incumbent on the master to inculcate in his pupil knowledge of two different orders: on 
the one hand, technique which is the ability to juggle with all the musical elements so as to 
have immediately at hand a maximum number of solutions for any problem in composition 
and, on the other hand, esthetics, a state of mind toward composition itself, imponderable, 
yet dominating technique. 


Let us first deal with the more easily defined element, technique, and revert to the ques- 
tion already stated: are the traditional studies of harmony, counterpoint, andfugue still neces- 
sary nowadays? I unhesitatingly reply in the affirmative; but such studies must be pursuedin 
a very different spirit from that of, let us say, thirty or forty years ago. Aslong as the 
tonal system was regarded as law, these traditional studies taught each element of the musi- 
cal language by a process ofmore orless exact assimilation of its historical evolution. 


At the present time, these subjects should be viewed in the same light as Latin and Greek 
in Greco-Latin humanities. 


Just as one does not study Greek or Latin so as to be able to speakor write it, but as a 
means of analysis, an "in vitro" experiment for breaking down and reconstructing a verbal 
mechanism, a rhetorical effect or even a poetic structure, in the same way, the tonal means, 
clarified by traditional-writing exercises, provide the budding composer with a safe neutral 
medium uninfluenced by factors of personal taste, enabling him to manoeuver amidst the 
innumerable possible sound combinations. 


But in orderthat the student may derive the maximum benefit from such studies, they must 
clearly bring out.the difference between rules which have an acoustical or physiological 
justification or basis, rules whicharethe result of the style of aparticular periodor of some 
historical situation, and finally, rules which have been imaginedmerelytolimit the field of 
exploration of the novice or, onthe contrary, todevelopthe skill of the beginner by multiplying 
the obstacles so as to compel him to find new solutions. 











All this should be complemented by a serious study of musical acoustics, centered more 
particularly on the physiology of audition onthe onehand, andonthe vibrational phenomena as 
produced by the various instruments and modified by the transmitting medium onthe other, 
For there is no escaping the fact that a thorough knowledge of musical acoustics isthe only 
immutable basic foundation on which the composer can rely. Whetherhe is givinghis pupil a 
purely scholastic training or is guidinghim inthe elaboration of his own personal style, the 
teacher must always refer back judiciouslytothe acoustic fundamentals. Anyone hoping to make 
a success of teaching composition must therefore have athorough knowledge of this science. 
And, to state things plainly, a knowledge of acoustics is not rife among musicians, There is 
inthis respecta serious gap that should be filled, and Iwish to emphasize that, notwithstanding 
all the controversies onthe subject, physiological acoustics is at the present timethe sole 
value that does not vary accordingto individual tastes nor with the present-day mania for nov- 
elty which is rampant in certain quarters, 


It is therefore whenthey are buttressedon a sound knowledge of acoustics that the various 
traditional or new techniques absorbed by the composer-to-be will acquire their full value. 
The study of this science should be begun as early as possible, that is, as soon as the student's 
basic education has fitted him to assimilate its strictly scientific aspect. 


Right here I wish to make a distinction: by musical acoustics I do not meanthat learning 
which is indispensable to whoever writes "musique concrete" or electronic music; such knowl - 
edge, though involving some acoustics, actually falls under the heading of electronics and may 
very well be left to those who intend to venture intothis very broad but highly specialized 
musical field. Their numbers are doubtless increasing, but they are stillveryfarfrom in- 
cluding all composers. 


After havingthus acquireda sufficiently clear knowledge of physiological acoustics, the young 
composer will be in a much better positionto acquire proficiency in the various contemporary 
techniques: polytonality and atonality, dodecaphony and serialism, quartertones and exotic 
scales, etc., while at the sametime realizing the transcendental musical values which are, 
after all, thetrue rationale of this artand whichare served by each of the different techniques 
used in turn, 


The young composer will thus be provided with an objective criterion by which he canhimself 
judge his writings, and itis only whenhe is equippedwith this indispensabletool that he can 
truly benefit from a systematic exploration of all the various present-day techniques, 


Among all these techniques, the "twelve-tone"' is, by its rational organization, undoubtedly 
the most enriching forthe student--provided, of course, itis not presented, as is alltoo often 
the case, as a sortof panaceato confer excellence onthe most insignificant musical idea and 
to convert trash into a masterpiece! 


I am takingthe liberty of pointing out that at the Faculty of Music of the University of Montreal 
for the past seven years all students have been obliged to follow a course of lectures onphysi- 
ological acoustics before undertaking the study of composition proper. Moreover, as boththese 
subjects are taught by the same professor, itis all the easier for himto establish the necessary 
parallels, comparisons, and interrelations between the two, To date, this arrangement of 
courses has yielded gratifying results. 


We thus have the means of providing the student of composition with a sound technique to 
enable him to handle with ease every style that may suit his personality. 


We must now deal with esthetics. 


The esthetics of each individual is evidently the resultant of his own reflections inthe face of 
the attitudes of his several teachers, of his own musical environment, and evenof society asa 
whole toward music. Whereas technique must be universal in character in that it should enable 
the student to feel at ease in any style or medium, esthetics is pre-eminently personal since 
it must at all costs find a response in the personality of the composer. ae 








But in spite of the individual character of the result, by his general attitude toward music 
and his manner of judging his pupil's efforts and of guiding him in his work, the teacher never- 
theless has a preponderating influence on the shaping of the esthetics of the budding composer, 
He therefore carries a heavy responsibility inthis respect. In my opinion, it devolves upon 
him to counteract the all-too-prevalent attitude of seeking novelty for novelty's sake. Far be 
it from me to want to maintain art, in general, or music, in particular, in a sortofmore or 
less advanced traditionalism; but this frenzied superinnovation is decidedly unhealthy as well 
as irrational. The composer, who quite evidently no longer writes for his contemporaries, 
must remember all the same that music, like any other art, is a medium of communication, 

If he is not writing for today, he must be writing for the future. 


Unfortunately, the novelty which he has so eagerly sought as an end in itself will have already 
grown old tomorrow, and the teacher must imbue his pupil witha sense of values of a perennial 
character. How right was he who said: "'the classics, those moderns that endure", for atrue 
work of art belongs both to its own time and to all times. 


And this brings us, as in a circle, to where we were awhile back: to findthese perennial 
values; our principal tool will be acoustics since it alone does not vary with whims, taste, 
style, period, or esthetics. 


To sum up, the future composer must study both traditional and present-day techniques, 
basing them on the definite data furnished by musical acoustics. The master under whose 
direction he works must imbue him with the necessity of basing his writings on stable values, 
free from the influence of changing fashions, presenting a character of universality and 
permanency.. It is seldom necessary to emphasize to the gifted pupil the necessity of present- 
day musical thought. As to the ungifted one, he cannot be given gifts which he is lacking; 
only a born composer develops into a real one, 


EARLY PERUVIAN MUSIC 
by ROBERT STEVENSON 


University of Califomia, Los Angeles, California 








None of the arts in South America before 1800 is so little known as music. Yet, the first 
opera to be writteg and produced in the Western Hemisphere (1701), the first piece of part- 
music to be published in the New World (1631), the first collection of folk melodies to be 
gathered in the Americas (1780's), the first serious attempts at musical criticism (1790's), 
are all proud events in South American rather than North American cultural history. Fur- 
thermore, it now seems abundantly clear that the Incas were the only American Indians among 
whom music ever rose to the status of an "art"; elsewhere it always remained an adjunct to 
religious, civic, and choreographic events, 


In my The Music of Peru: Aboriginal and Viceroyal Epochs (Washington: Pan American 
Union, 1960), 331 pages, will be found chapters dealing with the music of the Incas andtheir 
predecessors; with cathedral music in not only the area now comprehending Peru, but in Bo- 
livia, Chile, and Argentina as well; with early folk music in these areas; over one hundred 
pages of previously unpublished music antedating 1800; and an exhaustive bibliography (250 
titles). The Musical Quarterly (New York) carried in January, 1959, an article on "Opera 
Beginnings in the New World, '' with numerous musical examples. The Galpin Society Journal, : 
XII (June, 1959) had an article on "Ancient Peruvian Instruments," The Journal of American 
Folklore contains in the April-June 1960 issue an article on "Early Peruvian Folk Music." I 














Early musical life in South America saw the emergence of several distinguished personali- 
ties, of whom Tom4s de Torrején y Velasco (1644-1728), José de Orején y Aparicio (1705- 
1765) at Lima, and Juan de Araujo (1646-1714) at Sucre, may be taken as representative. 

A respectable body of music survives from each, Araujo's Negritos, a 4(c. 1680), published 
in The Music of Peru (pp. 236-249), must be the earliest surviving example of a song for a 
Negro confraternity to sing, and with words in Negro dialect. The earliest piece of part music 
with words in Quechua, language of the Incas, comes at pp. 708-709 in Juan Pérez Bocanegra's 
Ritual formulario(Lima, 1631). Best of all, these "Negro" and "Quechua" pieces make fasci- 
nating music, even to modern ears. 








The Music of Peru: Aboriginal and Viceroyal Epochs, available from Peer International 





Corporation, 1619 Broadway, New York 19, New York 











MUSICAL EVENTS IN PUERTO RICO 
CASALS FESTIVAL, 1960 Il GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF CIDEM 
CONFERENCE ON MUSIC EDUCATION | 


GRANTS TO THE 1960 CASALS FESTIVAL - As in previous years, several music students 
who received grants from the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico attended the Casals Festival of 
1960 in Puerto Rico: Marta Hammar from Argentina; Edgard Fischer from Chile; Carmen 
Enriquez from Ecuador; Marcello Guerchfeld from Brazil; Carlos Rivera Aguilar from Peru; 
Carmen Cedefio Chanis from Panama; Miguel E. Serrano and Francisco Antonio Avelar from 
El Salvador; and Benita Valenti, Marlene Kleinman, Richard Goode, Doris Allen, and David 
Sternbach from the United States. Under the auspices of the Office of Social and Cultural 
Activities of the Department of State of Puerto Rico, the students organized a concert in the 
General Studies Amphitheater on June 16 and presented the following program: Duet fromthe 
Mass in G minor by Mozart interpreted by the soprano, Benita Valenti, the mezzo-soprano, 
Marlene Kleinman, and the pianist, Richard Goode; Concerto for Two Violins by Bach per- 
formed by Carmen Cedefio Chanis and Miguel E. Serrano; Trio, Opus 1, No. 1 by Beethoven 
performed by Doris Allen, Edgard Fischer, and Richard Goode; Sonata No. 1 for Piano, four 
hands by Mozart interpreted by Carmen Enriquez and Francisco Antonio Avelar; "Oh never 
sing to me again" by Rachmaninoff and ''La Casa Infiel" by Juan José Castro, both performed 
by Marta Hammar and Richard Goode; and Trio in E flat by Brahms performed by David 
Sternbach, Marcello Guerchfeld, and Carlos Rivera Aguilar. 


II GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF INTER-AMERICAN MUSIC CENTER (CIDEM) - Under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Puerto Rican Culture and the Department of State of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the II General Assembly of the Inter-American Music Center (CIDEM) 
will take place in San Juan, Puerto Rico from December 8th through 12th, 1960. In addition 
to the current reports of the President and Executive Secretary, the Agenda includes music 
education, the Inter-American Archive of Traditional Music, monuments of music, Inter- 
American Musical Documentation Archive, and the Inter-American Music Festivals. In the 
January 1961 issue of the Boletin Interamericana de Musica and the Inter-American Music 
Bulletin there will be a complete report on the results of the Assembly. - 








INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF MUSIC EDUCATION SPECIALISTS - Under the aus- 
pices of the Inter-American University of San German, the Institute of Puerto Rican Culture, 
the Department of State and the Department of Public Instruction of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Inter-American Music Center, and the Casals Festival Incorporated, the 
Inter-American Conference of Music Education Specialists will take place from December 13 
to 17, 1960, at San German. They will give preference to problems related to the training 
of teachers and the preparation of materials for music education as an important factor inthe 
general education of an individual. The January 1961 issue of the Boletin Interamericana de 
Masica and the Inter-American Music Bulletin will publish the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference. 








NEW PAN AMERICAN UNION PUBLICATIONS 


Volumes 4 and 5, the most recent additions to the series, Composers of the Americas, 
published by the Pan American Union, include the biographical data and music catalogs ofthe 
following composers: 





(Volume 4) 
Juan José Castro (Argentina) Francisco Mignone (Brazil) 
Washington Castro (Argentina) Walter Piston (United States) 
Paul Creston (United States) Quincy Porter (United States) 
Luis Gianneo (Argentina) Luis H, Salgado (Ecuador) 
Guillermo Graetzer (argentina) Enrique Solares (Guatemala) 
Camargo Guarnieri (Brazil) Antonio Maria Valencia (Colombia) 
Rodolfo Holzman (Peru) Fructuoso Vianna (Brazil) 


Carlos Lavin (Chile) 





(Volume 5) 
Rodolfo Arizaga (Argentina) Jean Papineau-Couture (Canada) 
Samuel Barber (United States) Harry Partch (United States) 
Marc Blitzstein (United States) William H, Schuman (United States) 
Elliott Carter (United States) Harry Somers (Canada) 
Howard Hanson (United States) William Grant Still (United States) 
Peter Mennin (United States Robert Turner (Canada) 
Pierre Mercure (Canada) John Weinzweig (Canada) 


All five volumes of Composers of the Americas.are available from the Pan American Union, 
Sales and Promotion Division, Washington 6, D. C. Price: $1.00 each. 





ll INTER-AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL IN WASHINGTON 


Arrangements are being made now for the II Inter-American Music Festival which will be 
held in Washington, D, C., from April 22 to 30, 1961. The program will include symphonic, 
choral, and chamber music by the most distinguished ensembles in the United States and the 
world premiere of more than 20 musical works by composers of the Americas especially 
commissioned for the occasion, The Festival will be by invitation only. An application for 
tickets will be published in a later edition of the Bulletin. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION CONCERT SEASON 1960-1961 


The official 1960-1961 concert season in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union 
includes the following pianists: Leon Fleisher of the United States, Michel Block of Mexico, 
Dinorah Varsi of Uruguay, and Blanca Uribe of Colombia; the baritone, John Boyden of 
Canada; and the violinists, Henryk Szeryng of Mexico, and Alberto Lysy of Argentina. In 
conjunction with the Second Inter-American Music Festival, which will take place in Washing- 
ton in April 1961, arrangements are being made to present the pianists, Pia Sebastiani of 
Argentina, and Yara Bernette of Brazil. 


The opening recital on October 6 by Leon Fleisher, United States pianist, officially inaugu- 
rated the Pan American Union's new Steinway piano which was selected by Mr. Fleisher last 
year in New York. 


The INTER-AMERICAN MUSIC BULLETIN is published by the Music Division of the Department of Cultural Affairs of the 
Pon American Union. It is issued six times a year, and is without coste Those wishing to receive it should write to the Music 


Division, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. Ce 
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